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was spread the next day among the National Guard that
Lafayette would be happy to close the Jacobins, this was not
sufficient to bring the men who had crowded round him on
the night of the 28th to his side; and on the 30th, after having
been in Paris but forty-eight hours, Lafayette returned to his
camp. Once more had he had the power of doing something
which might have made his name great; once more his own
conceit and vanity induced him not to take advantage of the
opportunity afforded him. Truly Lafayette might be called
the evil spirit of the dynasty of the Bourbons. By his services
in America he had established that union between France and
America which necessarily tended to decrease the feeling of
attachment to the monarchy in France. With the day of the
Bastille his name was associated by his nomination as com-
mandant of the national guards of Paris; and the terrible
scenes of October 5 and 6 might have been prevented had he
determined to prevent them. The flight to Varennes was
probably known by him to be in contemplation; yet he made
no effort to stop it. And now he appeared during the last
struggle that the monarchical idea was to make in France just
before its fall, and from wounded vanity failed to strike a blow.
Well indeed might the queen feel that he was the cause of all
her evils. It is better to have an avowed enemy than a friend
who acts in every way for his own glory, and not for the
honour or even the safety of those he professes to serve.

Lafayette had not taken-effective advantage of the sym-
pathy which had been won for the king by his courageous
attitude; and it is now necessary to trace the gradual evapora-
tion of that sympathy during the famous fifty days which
elapsed between June 20 and August 10. The history of these
fifty days is one of the most interesting in the whole of the
Revolution, for in it every current of feeling grew to its
height. During those fifty days the greatest loyalty to the
king, the truest fidelity to the Constitution, the most enthu-
siastic love of France, the most uncompromising hatred to the
king, and the most determined opposition to his maintenance
of power, all appeared at their very highest; and the progress